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Cerastium semidecandrtim (Little Mouse-Ear Chickweed) 
,, triviale (Lesser do.) 

Arenaria tenuifolia (Fine leaved Sandwort) 

Pimpinella saxifraga (Com. Burnet Saxifrage) 

Pastinaca sativa (Wild Parsnip) 

Torillis anthriscus (Upright Hedge Parsley) 

Senecio vulgaids (Com. Groundsel) 

,, sylvaticus (Mountain do.) 

Crepis virens (Smooth Hawk’s Beard) 

Hypo cheer is radicata (Long-rooted Cat’s Ear) 

Taraxacum dens-leonis (Dandelion) 

Veronica hederifolia (Ivy-leaved Speedwell) 

,, polita (Gray Procumbent do.) 

,, agrestis (Green do. do.) 

Lamium purpureum (Red Deadnettle) 

,, album (White do.) 

Rumex crispus (Curled Dock) 


River Thames—Abnormal High Tides 

In a letter in Nature of November 2, 1882 (p. 6), I gave a 
review of exceptional tides from i860, and attempted to trace 
the causes thereof ; it appeared that from i860 to 1868 inclusive 
the computed maximum rise above “ Trinity Standard ” of high 
water for spring tides was 6 inches, and the actual range excess 
was 3 feet 6 inches above tint standard. 

From 1869 to 1882 the greatest computed elevation at high 
water was 2 feet 1 inch, and the maximum rise 5 feet above 
tf Trinity” at Westminster, viz. on January 18, 1881, and again 
on October 28, 1882, the same height was attained—in each case 
resultant on a great north-east gale. On November 14, 1882, 
the afternoon tide marked 2 feet 5 inches above “Trinity,” 
or 2 feet 4 inches ab;>ve computed height—resultant again on 
a north-north-east gale. Since then, during the last thirteen 
months, there have been no very exceptional tides until last 
springs. 

The following abstract table gives the more salient results for 
the present year:— 
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1 A gale. 2 A great gale. 


It will be observed that in the majority of cases northerly 
winds accompany or have preceded the exceptionally high tides; 
also how a great westerly gale blowing down the river depresses 
the range of tide. The most remarkable result is that attendant 
on the great gale of the 12th inst. during last springs, for 
although high water level was less by 18 inches than in January, 
1881, and October, 1882, it was exceptional for its great rise 
over the computed elevation, being no less than 3 feet 11 
inches above the height denoted in the Admiralty tide tables 
with the reservation before named in my former letter, that the 
computed heights are for London Bridge. The high water of 
October 28, 1882, was 3 feet 4 inches above computed 
height; but the very remarkable tide of January 18, 1881, was 
actually 5 feet above the estimated range, which was only level 
with “ Trinity Standard.” The afternoon tide of Sunday, the 
16th inst., was also, it will be seen, very much increased by the 
northerly gale then prevailing. J. B. Redman 

6, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., December 19, 1883 


Deafness in White Cats 

Referring to the note in your issue of December 13 (p. 164), by 
Mr. Lawson Tait, on “ Deafness in White Cats,” I should 
like to state, if my remarks may not he out of date, that my 
father kept a breed of deaf white cats over several years ; and 
on making an inquiry regarding these cats of my brother, who 
now lives in Reading, but who at that time was resident with 
my father on a farm in North Hampshire, he informs me that the 
deaf cats wei e all white with blue eyes, with one single exception, 
and that one refers to an aged mother who was named “Deaf,” 
on account of her infirmity, and who had eyes of different colours, 
the one being “red,” or pink, as seen in white rabbits, and the 
other blue. So remarkable was the appearance of this cat that 
the eyes often attracted the attention of visitors, and my brother 
has more than once related to me a circumstance which I should 
not mention here, save that it so thoroughly bears on this ques¬ 
tion as one of fact. On one occasion a neighbour, remarking on 
the ocular peculiarities of this cat, elicited from my father the 
jocular reply that “ she had one eye for the rats, and another for 
the mice.” My brother further states that these deaf cats were 
all females, and that the breed was preserved on account of its 
furnishing “good mousers.” I apprehend that this charac¬ 
teristic may in some measure be attributed to the character of the 
eyes enabling the animals to see better in obscure light. Males 
were not preserved, because they became rovers and destroyed 
the game. When any of the offspring were pied, or otherwise 
coloured, they were not deaf. Bearing on this, and evidently 
referable to my brother’s early associations, he once observed, in 
his walks round Reading, a white cat with blue eyes sitting at a 
cottage door, and on inquiring he found that the animal was 
deaf ; but he made no observation as to whether it was male or 
female. Joseph Stevens 

Oxford Road, Reading, December 24, 1883 


Teaching Animals to Converse 

I have read with interest Sir John Lubbock’s communication 
(p. 216), but I would like to know whether any precautions were 
taken to find out whether “ Van ” selected the right card by his 
sense of sight or by scent? This could have been easily dor.e by 
changing the card for a facsimile which had not been previously 
scented. A more thorough test would be to employ a set of 
cards with “ Food ” written on one side of each and some other word 
on the other, then pu ting the cards in cases with an opening 
exposing one word only. The cards could then be put in a row 
and be kept in the same relative position, the changes for the 
experiments being made by turning the cards in their cases. 
Would it not be simpler to commence with drawings on the 
cards instead of w ords. For instance, a saucer or biscuit for 
“ Food,” a bone for “ Bone,” a hat for “Out,” &c. ? 

Hanover, January 5 J. S. B. 


On the Absence of Earthworms from the Prairies of the 
Canadian North-West 

An incidental allusion is made by Mr, Christy in Nature of 
the 3rd inst. (p. 213) to Darwin’s statement that earthworms 
“ abound in Iceland.” In 1881 I spent several weeks in that 
island, and had occasion many times to search for worms as a 
bait for trout and char around Thingvalla, Ori, the Sog River, 
&c., and could not obtain them except near the farmhouses— 
which are at great distances from each other—and absent alto¬ 
gether from the interior of Iceland, which is uninhabited and a 
desert. Richard M. Barrington 

Fassaroe, Bray, Co. Wicklow, January 4 


Merrifield’s “Treatise on Navigation” 

I beg to thank your reviewer of my book for the suggestions 
he has made in Nature of December 20 (p. 169), and should 
like to point out to him that he must have overlooked some 
remarks contained therein, when he says :— 

“We regret that Mr. Merrifield has omitted from the chapter 
on Traverse Sailing the warning given by Raper, that, especially 
in high latitudes, the difference of longitude should be found on 
each course,” &e., by Mercator’s sailing. 

Will you kindly allow me to remark that I mention this twice 
in my book ? First, on pp. 88, 89 I say, “Middle-latitude sailing 
should not be used in (a) high latitudes ; (£) when the difference 
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of latitude is great; and ( c ) when the two places under considera¬ 
tion are on different sides of the Equator, In these cases Mer¬ 
cator’s sailing should be used.” And again, on p. 104, when 
speaking of a ship’s journal (which I considered the right place 
to introduce it), I give this caution : — 

“ As longitude by inspection depends on the middle latitude, 
the cases in which it should not be used as explained under 
middle-latitude sailing should be attended to : and if the latitude 
be high, or the distance made good be great on a small course, 
then correct longitude can only be obtained by finding the posi¬ 
tion of the ship by Mercator’s sailing on every change of course.” 

John Merrifield 

Navigation School, Plymouth, December 22, 1883 

[I WAS, of course, aware of the existence of the paragraphs 
mentioned by Mr. Merrifield, but they do not seem to meet the 
point raised, viz. that no notice was taken in the chapter on 
Traverse-Sailing of the necessity of finding the difference of 
longitude on each course in high latitudes, although the subject 
is incidentally referred to at p. 104. There will doubtless 
always be differences of opinion between the writer and reviewer 
of a book, but it seems to me that, in teaching, the theory should 
be unassailable. Whether in practice it is necessary to apply all 
the corrections required should be left to the judgment of the 
practitioner. Mr. Merrifield has reversed this order, having 
omitted certain rules from the instructions on Traverse Sailing, 
but mentioned them casually in a paragraph preceding the copy 
of the log.— The Reviewer.] 


AN AMERICAN ROTHAMSTED 

TT ALF a century has elapsed since Sir John Lawes 
commenced at Rothamsted Park, in Hertford¬ 
shire, the unique series of experiments the results of 
which have produced so salutary an effect on agricultural 
practice. The inquiries were at the outset restricted to 
determining the influences of various kinds of manures, 
and these led to the institution, in the year 1843, of sys¬ 
tematic field experiments which are still in progress. 
Wheat and barley have been grown on the same land for 
forty-one consecutive years, oats for twelve years, turnips 
for thirty years, potatoes for nine years, meadow herbage 
for twenty-eight years, while beans, clover, sugar-beets, 
and mangel-wurzel have likewise been grown more or 
less continuously, and all under the varied influences of 
the different manurial agents. The influence of soils and 
manures on the composition of crops, the relations of 
botanical characteristics to the soil and to manures, the 
physical and chemical properties of the soils themselves, 
the transpiration of water by plants, the question as to 
whether plants assimilate free nitrogen, the composition 
of rain and drainage waters,—these are some of the chief 
problems which have been the subjects of research. Not 
less noteworthy are the experiments which have been 
made with animals, such as the determination of the re¬ 
lation of quantity and kind of food consumed to increase 
in live weight, the proportion and relative development 
of the different organs of farm animals, the composition 
of the animals in different conditions as to age and 
fatness, the composition of the solid and liquid excreta 
in relation to that of the food consumed, and the comp ;si- 
tion of the ash of animals in different conditions and 
variously fed. 

Valuable and highly appreciated as are the many pub¬ 
lished results of the Rothamsted researches, yet their 
significance could not fail to be greatly enhanced were it 
possible to compare them with similar experiments carried 
on elsewhere. But the efficient equipment of an agricul¬ 
tural experiment station like that at Rothamsted is a very 
costly affair, and, unless State aid can be relied upon, it 
can hardly be undertaken save through the munificence 
of private individuals. The splendid example set by the 
founder of the Rothamsted station in this country has 
stimulated an American gentleman to establish in the 
State of New York an experimental farm which is already 
well on the way towards becoming another Rothamsted. 


The credit of this enterprise is due to Mr, Lawson Valen¬ 
tine, who thereby realises “ a long-cherished plan for 
doing something towards the progress of American agri¬ 
culture,” and at the same time providing a pleasant 
country home conveniently near his place of business in 
New York City. 

Houghton Farm, Orange County, is within two hours’ 
railway journey of New York City, and occupies an area 
of 600 acres. In the summer of 1879 the proprietor 
secured the services of Dr. Manly Miles as director of 
the projected experiments, and after a period of eighteen 
months, during which the fields were laid out and drained, 
the experiments were begun. Since the summer of 1881 
the experimental work has been carried on as a distinct 
department, quite separate from that of the farm proper 
on the one hand, and from that of the residential portion 
of the estate on the other. Thus the present plans as to 
Houghton Farm are, in the ivords of the proprietor, the 
following :—1. That the farming operations be carried on 
in accordance with the best known methods, and under 
the best possible organisation and management, with a 
view to educating and enlightening others by furnishing 
valuable examples and results in practical agriculture. 
2. That there be a scientific department devoted to agri¬ 
cultural investigation and experiment, and that such de¬ 
partment be of the highest order, so as to command the 
respect, interest, and co operation of the leading scientific 
minds of this and osher countries. 3. That Houghton 
Farm be a comfortable, healthful, and attractive home 
for the family of its proprietor, and afford large hospitality 
for friends and guests. 

Two distinct though closely related and parallel lines 
of investigation are recognised. Firstly, the purely scien¬ 
tific work of the laboratory to gain a knowledge of the 
elements of animal and vegetable nutrition, and of their 
relations under known definite conditions Secondly, 
accurate and well planned experiments in the feeding of 
animals and in the growth of crops to answer the various 
practical questions that arise in the management of the 
farm, and to determine the agricultural value of the facts 
and theories that are presented as the result of purely 
scientific investigations. Experiments under this second 
head demand, on the part of those who conduct them, an 
extended knowledge of practical farming, as well as the 
trained skill and ability for original investigations that are 
required in researches in pure science. 

As the system of growing the same kind of crop on 
the same land for a continuous series of years, in the 
manner followed at Rothamsted, appears to be the only 
one that can be relied upon to give consistent and 
trustworthy results, this method has been adopted at 
Houghton Farm. But besides wheat, barley, and oats, 
the staple American cereal, Indian corn, forms the sub¬ 
ject of a special series of experiments. Indian corn is 
successfully cultivated over a very wide area; it much 
exceeds in aggregate value any other crop grown in the 
United States ; it is of great importance as a cleaning 
crop; and the large amount of cattle food of good quality 
it is capable of yielding, together with the value of the 
manure produced per acre when it is fed on the farm, all 
point to this crop as the one a series of systematic ex¬ 
periments upon the cultivation of W'hich will yield results 
of greater practical interest to American farmers than 
will experiments with any other field crop. 

The first report on the experiments with Indian corn 
has already been published, with considerable elaboration 
of detail. Some interesting results have been established, 
particularly those on the influence of drainage, on the 
employment of barnyard manure, and on the character 
and quality of the grain. 

Prof. D. P. Penhallow, the botanist and chemist at the 
station, has issued no less than four reports last year 
and this. These deal respectively with the meteoro¬ 
logy of the district in which the farm is situated, based 
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